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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  with  kings  -  nor  lose  the  common  touch; 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you; 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 

-from  IE--  by  Rudyard  Kipling 

We  Americans  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  “people  people,” 
supporting  human  rights  around  the  world,  promoting  democracy, 
defeating  tyranny.  This  national  self-image  has  been  written  into  our 
history  since  this  great  country’s  inception  over  200  years  ago. 

But  is  that  self-image  reflected  in  our  media  coverage?  Or  does  the 
way  we  cover  and  consume  news  of  other  nations  present  a  very  different 
image  of  the  American  people?  Is  our  real  image  more  a  reflection  of  the 
infamous  “Ugly  American”  image?  Do  we  value  the  lives  of  others  as 
highly  as  we  value  our  own,  and  is  this  attitude  reflected  in  our  media 
coverage  of  foreign  news? 

The  American  media  receives  frequent  criticism  for  inadequate 
coverage  of  news  from  other  nations.  Both  formal  and  informal  critics 
charge  the  United  States  media  with  bias,  incompetence,  inaccuracy,  and 
distortion  when  reporting  foreign  news  (Rosenblum,  1981). 
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Other  nations,  especially  developing  nations,  consider  the  powerful 
and  pervasive  American  media  as  1)  a  vehicle  for  getting  their  special 
interest  message  out  to  the  rich  American  public  and/or  2)  a  threat  to  their 
image  and  continued  foreign  aid  (Graber,  1984).  The  New  World 
Information  Order  seeks,  among  other  things,  to  correct  this  imbalance  of 
media  power  (Stevenson  and  Shaw,  1984). 

Several  media  critics  (Rosenblum,  1981),  (Adams,  1986),  (Gans, 
1980),  (Herman  and  Chomsky,  1988)  demonstrate  how  the  U.S.  media 
limit  and  distort  the  coverage  of  foreign  news.  Such  critics  examine  and 
evaluate  the  type,  quality,  quantity  and  imagery  of  foreign  news  coverage. 

Often  the  gist  of  the  criticism  is  that  foreign  nations  are  only 
mentioned  in  relation  to  disasters  (Rosenblum,  1981).  Studies  such  as 
Burgoon,  Burgoon  and  Wilkinson  (1983)  and  Potter  (1987)  have  shown 
that  disaster  news  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  news  portrayed  in  the 
American  media  message.  For  these  analysts,  disaster  news  means  news 
of  loss  of  human  life  through  disasters,  accidents,  crimes  and,  rarely,  war. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  2,  the  literature  search,  researchers 
ascribe  a  variety  of  motives  and  meanings  to  the  perceived  phenomenon 
of  inadequate  or  imbalanced  foreign  news  reporting.  Stevenson  and 
Gaddy  (1984)  consider  the  issue  of  fairness  versus  accuracy,  in  an  attempt 
to  demonstrate  how  coverage  of  foreign  news  could  be  improved.  Graber 
(1988)  applies  schema  theory  to  account  for  reader  interest  related  to 
foreign  news. 
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Adams  (1986)  demonstrates  that  61%  of  variation  in  coverage  of 
foreign  disaster  news  is  accounted  for  by  cultural  factors  relating  to  the 
United  States.  Herman  and  Chomsky  (1988)  indicate  that  a  nation's 
political  relationship  with  the  United  States  determines  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  news  coverage  regarding  that  nation. 

With  this  mass  of  research,  the  question  becomes  one  of  effect.  Is 
all  this  criticism  justified  and  does  it  work  toward  a  realistic  change  in 
American  media  coverage  of  other  nations? 

This  study  deals  with  the  first  question:  is  this  criticism  justified?  In 
Schramm's  classic  model  of  the  communication  relationship,  one  must 
consider  the  source,  the  sender,  the  message,  the  medium  and  the 
receiver  to  understand  the  entire  communicative  experience.  This  study 
seeks  to  remove  the  extraneous  participants  and  their  motives  from  the 
message,  to  see  if  the  criticism  of  foreign  news  coverage  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  actual  message  which  the  media  audience  receives. 

Using  a  computerized  content  analysis  to  maximize  coding 
reliability,  I  have  sought  to  determine  what  foreign  news  message  is  going 
out  to  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
the  last  105  years.  The  vocabularies  for  this  analysis  reflect  the  evidence 
of  earlier  studies,  in  hopes  of  replicating  and  verifying  those  works. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  remove  the  predisposed  bias  of 
the  researcher  from  the  content  analysis.  What  I  seek  to  determine  is 
whether  the  evidence  of  the  previous  studies  holds  true  in  a  direct  and 
exclusive  examination  of  the  message.  Is  foreign  news  coverage 
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commensurate  with  national  news  covet  age?  Is  disaster  news  the 
predominant  information  we  receive  from  less  powerful/developing 
nations?  Does  political  allegiance  correlate  with  media  coverage  of  a 
nation?  Has  media  coverage  of  foreign  news  changed  over  the  last  great 
century,  through  two  world  wars,  the  atomic  age,  the  cold  war  and  the 
technological  revolution  of  rapid,  mass  communication? 

OUTLINE 

In  Chapter  Two,  the  literature  review,  I  discuss  in  greater  depth  the 
studies  cited  above  and  other  research  related  to  the  development  of  this 
study  and  the  discussion  of  the  results. 

Chapter  Three  presents  the  methodology  used  in  the 
implementation  of  this  research,  including  the  sampling  procedure,  the 
computer  analysis  and  the  statistical  examination. 

Chapter  Four  provides  in  detail  the  results  of  the  content  analysis. 

Chapter  Five  concerns  the  discussion  of  the  results  and 
recommendations  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

The  issue  which  led  me  in  the  direction  of  this  study  is  the  value  of 
human  life  as  reflected  in  the  news  message.  A  variety  of  researchers 
have  examined  this  issue  either  directly  or  tangentially. 

The  reporting  of  loss  of  human  life  is  often  defined  under  the  topic  of 
disaster  reporting.  The  media  are  often  criticized  for  the  limited  scope  of 
foreign  news  reporting.  It  is  widely  believed  that  reporting  of  news  from 
developing  or  Third  World  nations  is  limited  to  disaster  reporting  (Larson, 
1984). 


The  reporting  of  disasters,  however,  is  very  important  to  the  victims. 

As  Rogers  and  Sood  (1980)  note: 

Because  the  general  public  does  not  have  access  to  many 
sources  of  news  information  other  than  the  news  media,  the 
media  also  can  virtually  determine  the  public's  response  to  a 
disaster-influencing,  for  example,  the  amount  of  private 
contributions  the  public  will  make  to  relief  efforts.1 

This  effect  was  seen  with  the  U.S.  media's  cyclic  coverage  of  the  African 

drought.  When  attention  is  drawn  to  a  disaster,  contributions  come  in. 

Furthermore,  as  Rogers  and  Sood  (1980)  indicate: 

Partly  through  the  media's  agenda-setting  function  and  partly 
through  their  presentation  of  persuasive  information,  the 
media  can  highlight  a  disaster  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the 
public  opinion  necessary  to  prod  authorities  into  dealing  with 
the  problem.2 


1  Rogers  and  Sood  (1980),  p.  141 

2  Ibid. 
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In  Schramm's  classic  model  of  communication,  the  researcher 
considers  the  sender/source,  the  medium,  the  message  and  the  receiver 
in  order  to  understand  the  complete  communicative  relationship.  In 
evaluating  the  quality  and  quantity  of  foreign  news  reporting  by  the 
American  media  and  indirectly  the  value  of  human  life,  researchers  have 
considered  foreign  news  coverage  from  each  perspective. 

I  will  review  the  literature  in  relation  to  each  element  of  the 
communicative  relationship,  except  the  medium  itself,  since  many  of  the 
pertinent  studies  utilize  data  from  both  print  and  broadcast  news. 

THE  SENDER/SOURCE 

A  host  of  media  critics  have  laid  blame  for  flawed  foreign  news 
coverage  on  the  reporters,  editors  and  cultural  context  of  the  news. 

Rosenblum  (1981)  considers  the  source  in  his  examination  of 
foreign  news  coverage.  He  places  the  blame  for  misrepresentative 
reporting  of  Third  World  news  on  foreign  correspondents  and  their  editors. 

Rosenblum  states  that  the  Third  World  gets  relatively  little  coverage 

because  a  First  World  country: 

is  easier  to  cover... and  more  reporters  are  immediately 
available.  When  last  counted,  72  percent  of  all  U.S. 
correspondents  were  based  in  10  capitals:  London,  Paris, 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Bonn,  Rome,  Moscow,  Beirut,  Ottawa, 
and  Tel  Aviv/Jerusalem.3 

Stevenson  and  Gaddy  (1984)  are  less  critical  in  their  explanation  of 
imbalanced  foreign  news  reporting.  They  consider  fairness  as  separate 


3  Rosenblum  (1981) 


from  accuracy  in  examining  real  world  occurrences  versus  reported 

occurrences.  They  propose  that  more  conflict  is  reported  from  the  Third 

World  because  more  conflict  exists  in  the  Third  World.  As  they  put  it: 

One  of  the  problems  of  dealing  with  accuracy  as  a  criterion  of 
journalistic  performance  is  that  it  requires  some  standard 
against  which  the  journalistic  output  can  be  measured.  In 
this  case-unless  we  adopt  a  random  model  that  everyone, 
every  place,  and  everything  are  equally  newsworthy~we 
need  some  independent  criterion  of  what  happens  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  see  if  discrepancies  noted  here  are 
reflections  of  events.4 

From  their  perspective,  the  source  and  sender  are  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  reporting  reality. 

By  comparing  what  local  editors  select  from  the  available  foreign 

news  to  what  is  made  available  to  them  from  major  Western  news 

agencies,  Stevenson  and  Gaddy  emphasized  that  the  problem  of  balance 

in  Western  news  coverage  of  foreign  (especially  Third  World)  countries,  is 

not  simply  a  reporting  issue.  According  to  their  research,  a  diverse  range 

of  foreign  news  is  available,  but  the  editors  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Using  Western  First  World  countries  as  one  category  and  Third  World 

countries  as  another,  these  gentlemen  found  that: 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  way  the 
news  media  of  diverse  countries  treat  these  two  parts  of  the 
world.5 

In  a  similar  context,  Gerbner  and  Marvanyi  (1984)  reflected  on  the 
reality  of  foreign  news  reporting.  They  state: 


4  Stevenson  and  Gaddy  (1984),  p.  95 

5  Ibid. 
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When  the  subject  is  foreign  news,  the  process  of  news 
reporting  is  even  more  variable;  there  is  no  effective  reality 
check.  Many  different  versions  of  the  day’s  "world  news"  can 
be  equally  true  and  significant  when  judged  by  different 
standards  of  relevance.6 

Gerbner  and  Marvanyi  examined  foreign  news  reporting  in  60  daily 
papers  published  in  nine  different  countries,  including  capitalist,  socialist 
and  developing  nations.  Their  examination  of  U.S.  news  attention  to 
foreign  news  indicates  that  major  events  (such  as  the  war  in  Vietnam) 
cause  the  news  to  focus  on  those  areas.  The  result  is  that  other  areas,  like 
Northern  Africa,  are  virtually  ignored. 

Graber  (1984)  indicates  that  political  influences  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  foreign  correspondent's  development  of  foreign  news 
stories.  As  she  states; 

Overt  and  covert  political  pressures  play  a  greater  role  in 
foreign  news  production  than  on  the  domestic  scene. 
Pressures  are  negative-to  refrain  from  covering  certain 
stories-as  well  as  positive-to  give  publicity  that  otherwise 
might  be  denied.  Foreign  correspondents,  are  more  or  less 
welcome  guests  in  the  countries  from  which  they  are 
reporting  and  often  must  do  their  hosts'  bidding.7 

Gans  (1980)  also  refers  to  political  pressure  and  social  reality  in  his 
examination  of  broadcast  and  print  media.  He  focuses  on  the  type  of 
individual  covered,  categorizing  them  as  "Knowns"  and  "Unknowns". 

Gans  reflects  that  order  in  the  news  is  a  result  of  whose  values 
determine  news  selection.  In  referring  to  disaster  news,  he  states: 


6  Gerbnerr  and  Maryanvi  (1984),  p.  92. 

7  Graber  (1984),  p.  315. 
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order  is  defined  as  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property... Among  technological  disasters,  plane  crashes  are 
usually  more  newsworthy  than  the  winter  breakdowns  of 
tenement  furnaces,  even  if  they  result  in  the  same  number  of 
deaths.8 

Furthermore  as  Gans  notes  that: 

the  news  reflects  a  white  male  social  order.9 

This  perspective  enlightens  us  to  the  editorial  decision  process 
which  ultimately  results  in  the  media  message  to  consumers.  What,  and 
especially  who,  is  of  interest  to  the  American  white  male  social  order  is 
reflected  in  what  appears  in  the  news. 

Along  similar  lines,  Herman  and  Chomsky  (1988)  discuss  the 
coverage  of  "worthy"  and  "unworthy"  victims  in  the  news.  In  their  analysis 
and  application  of  the  propaganda  model,  Herman  and  Chomsky  perceive 
a  relationship  between  the  political  position  of  the  persecuting  government 
relative  to  the  United  States  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  news  coverage 
the  victims  of  the  persecution  receive  in  the  American  media.  That  is, 
when  the  state  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  its  victims  receive 
sympathetic,  in-depth  coverage.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  state  is  a 
client  state  of  the  United  States,  its  victims  receive  little  or  no  attention  in 
the  American  media.  Herman  and  Chomsky  consider  this  worthiness  or 
newsworthiness  evaluation  as  an  integral  reason  for  the  poor  quality  of 
foreign  news  reporting  in  the  American  media.10 


8  Gans  (1980),  p.  58. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

10  Herman  and  Chomsky,  (1988),  p.  37. 
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THE  RECEIVER 

The  consideration  of  audience  behavior  is  a  crucial  element  in  the 
study  of  media  and  mass  communication,  especially  in  capitalist  countries. 
If  the  news  is  not  suited  to  the  consumer,  eventually  there  is  no  audience 
and  with  no  audience  there  is  no  revenue,  and  with  no  revenue  eventually 
there  is  no  media. 

Graber’s  later  study  (1988)  concentrates  on  the  receiver  of  the  news 
as  an  element  of  the  communication  relationship. 

Through  use  of  a  panel  of  media  users,  Graber  found  that 
consumers: 

tune  out  stories  about  domestic  and  international  situations 
that  disturb  them  greatly  or  seem  beyond  their  control  or  the 
control  of  their  political  leaders.11 

Graber  categorizes  this  rejection  under  the  "no  interest"  heading, 
which  her  research  revealed  was  the  most  common  reason  for  rejecting  a 
story. 

The  second  most  common  reason  for  story  rejection,  according  to 
Graber  is: 

information  was  either  too  remote  or  too  complicated.12 
She  notes  that  many  of  the  foreign  news  stories  fell  into  both  of  these 
categories. 

She  also  notes  that  people  use  limiting  perspectives  through  their: 


11  Graber,  (1988),  p.  104. 

12  Ibid. 


desire  to  absorb  only  information  that  is  of  special  interest  to 
them.13 

Graber’s  research  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  from  that  of  Gans  or 
Herman  and  Chomsky.  She  notes  that  the  relationship  of  the  news  topic 
to  the  reader  is  essential,  while  they  recognize  the  relationship  of  the  news 
staff  to  the  news  topic. 

The  criticism  of  foreign  news  coverage  then  is  a  criticism  of  the 
entire  media  system.  These  studies  indicate  that  the  source/sender  has  its 
own  agenda  and  motivation  which  affects  the  coverage;  the  message  is 
distorted  by  audience-related  factors,  the  media  system  and  the  subject; 
and  that  the  audience  rejects  stories  based  on  intrinsic  dissonance  and 
effect  issues. 

This  examination  of  the  entire  communicative  relationship  is 
globally  interesting.  For  the  purposes  of  research,  however,  it  is  often  too 
large  an  undertaking.  So,  in  examining  foreign  news,  the  researcher  must 
decide  what  is  of  the  most  interest  to  him/her. 

For  this  study,  I  chose  to  look  exclusively  at  the  message  in  order  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  the  interesting  consideration  of  effect.  In  order  to 
determine  if  there  can  be  an  effect,  one  must  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  systemic  pattern  of  foreign  news  coverage  which  results  in  biased  or 
disaproportionate  coverage. 

The  following  studies  utilize  the  message  as  the  research  focus. 
Elements  of  each  contributed  to  my  interest  in  this  topic  and  the 
operationalization  of  the  variables. 


13  Graber,  (1984),  p.  163. 
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THE  MESSAGE 

Many  studies  have  examined  the  media  message  in  a  manner 
which  relates  directly  to  my  research  hypotheses.  The  studies  analyze 
content  which  is  related  to  1)  disaster  or  sensational  news  references, 

2)  international  or  foreign  news  references,  or  both. 

SENSATIONAL  OR  DISASTER  NEWS 

The  measurement  of  disaster  news  references  relates  to  the 
contention  that  the  majority  of  news  from  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  is  event-  or  tragedy-related.  The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  examine 
whether  disaster  news  references  covary  with  references  to  countries. 

Burgoon,  Burgoon  and  Wilkinson  (1983)  studied  reader  interest 
and  developed  news  categories  which  led  to  further  research.  The 
category  which  they  label  Sensational  News  includes  natural  disasters, 
tragedies,  accidents  and  crime.  Their  work  is  a  stepping-stone  for  the 
research  into  disaster  news  references.  Reader  interest  was  highest  for 
this  category.  When  further  divided,  news  of  natural  disasters  and 
tragedies  was  the  most  commonly  read  of  news  element.14 

Adams  (1986)  looked  at  news  of  only  natural  disasters  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  human  life.  His  research  sought  to  examine  the  news  coverage 
devoted  to  various  real  life  occurrences  of  natural  disasters,  in  order  to 
work  from  a  framework  of  actual  events. 


14  Burgoon,  Burgoon  and  Wilkinson  (1983),  p.  75. 
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This  limitation  is  very  valuable  in  examining  news  coverage,  but  not 
always  appropriate  in  wide-scope  studies  like  this  one.  In  order  to 
develop  a  workable  data  language  for  this  content  analysis,  I  have  defined 
disaster  news  as  any  reference  to  the  loss  of  human  life,  be  it  through 
natural  disasters,  accidents,  crime  or  war.  In  this  way,  there  is  no  need  to 
contextualize  loss  of  life  references  to  sort  out  the  cause  of  the  human 
death  or  deaths. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

International  news  references  will  also  be  examined  to  sort  out  the 
type  of  country  and  the  relative  relationship  or  foreign  news  to  political 
affiliation  and  stature. 

Semmel  examined  the  total  editorial  content  of  four  prestige 

newspapers  (the  Mew_YfirR  Times,  Chicago  Tribune.  Miami  Herald,  and 

the  Los  Angeles  Times!.  He  discovered  that: 

each  pays  far  greater  attention  to  countries  which  are 
economically  affluent,  politically  powerful,  and  culturally 
similar  to  the  United  States.15 

Using  Semmel's  research  as  a  stepping-stone,  Potter  (1987) 
analyzed  eight  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  newspapers.  He  used  front 
page  stories  as  his  unit  of  analysis  and  focused  on  the  level  of  news 
(national/international,  with  international  further  divided  into  East,  West  or 
Third  World,  or  local/state  or  neither)  and  the  type  of  news  story. 


15  Semmel  (1976),  p.  732. 
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Using  the  categories  developed  by  Burgoon,  Burgoon  and 
Wilkinson16  ,  Potter  determined  the  relationship  between  the  type  of  story 
and  country.  He  found  that  43.7%  of  the  stories  were  international  in 
focus.  Of  the  international  stories,  he  determined  that  72.6%  were 
exclusively  about  the  West,  2.8%  were  exclusively  about  the  East  and 
7.5%  were  exclusively  about  the  Third  World. 

Furthermore,  Potter  found  that  the  percentage  of  sensational  news 
stories  varied  greatly  by  type  of  country.  Sensational  news  accounted  for 
54.7%  in  the  Third  World,  33.5%  of  news  from  the  West  was  sensational 
news  and  51.9%  of  the  news  from  the  East  recounted  sensational  events. 

Larson  (1984)  looked  at  type  of  news  and  type  of  country  in  a 
content  analysis  of  U.S.  television  news.  He  found  that  Third  World 
(developing)  countries. 

...received  less  coverage  than  did  developed  nations. 
Developed  nations  received  more  coverage  both  overall  and 
within  each  major  story  type... Coverage  of  Third  World 
countries  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  crisis  stories  than 
did  coverage  of  developed  nations.17 

In  his  study  of  foreign  news  coverage,  Adams  (1986)  considers  the 

message’s  relative  importance  to  the  receiver  as  his  research  focus.  He 

found  that  social  factors  such  as  cultural  proximity,  social  interest,  actual 

distance  and  numbers  of  deaths  accounted  for  61%  of  the  variation  in 

foreign  news  reporting  in  the  broadcast  media  reporting  of  disaster 

news.18 

16  Burgoon,  Burgoon  and  Wilkinson  (1983),  p.  75. 

17  Larson,  (1984),  p.  106. 

18  Adams,  (1986),  p.  113 
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These  last  two  studies  and  the  contentions  of  Herman  and 
Chomsky  (1988)  form  the  theoretical  framework  for  this  study.  It  is  my 
intention  to  replicate  parts  of  Larson's  and  Adams'  studies  and  to  test  what 
I  see  as  dichotomous  contention  by  Adams  and  Herman  and  Chomsky. 

Adams  (1986)  indicates  that  countries  which  have  the: 

“sympathies  of  the  U.S.  government  and  power  elites’’19 
receive  greater  attention  in  disaster  reporting.  Herman  and  Chomsky 
(1988),  however,  indicate  that  enemy  states  receive  greater  attention  in 
the  U.S.  media,  because  the  media  are  more  likely  to  portray  their  vile 
acts.  By  using  a  reference  vocabulary  which  includes  words  regarding 
loss  of  life  by  either  natural  disaster  or  by  man,  it  should  be  possible  to 
assess  these  two  contentions. 

First,  this  study  analyzes  the  relationship  between  disaster/tragedy 
news  references  and  national  or  international  news  references. 
International  news  references  will  be  further  divided  into  four  categories 
based  on  the  country's  diplomatic  relationship  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  world-wide  power  of  the  country.  The  relationships  examined  by  this 
data  should  in  some  measure  support  or  fail  to  support  the  findings  of 
Larson  (1984),  Adams  (1988)  and  Herman  and  Chomsky  (1988). 

CONCLUSION 

Amid  this  great  mass  of  research  into  foreign  news  reporting  and 
especially  disaster  news  reporting,  certain  questions  come  to  mind.  Does 

19 


Adams,  (1986),  p.  119. 
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the  American  media  only  cover  foreign  nations  in  when  loss  of  life  brings 
those  nations  to  America's  collective  attention?  Does  the  political 
influence  or  diplomatic  policy  of  a  country  influence  the  amount  of  news 
coverage  that  nation  gets  in  the  American  media?  To  paraphrase  Kipling: 
Do  all  men  count  with  us  but  none  too  much? 

These  are  the  questions  this  study  seeks  to  examine. 

HYPOTHESES 

This  research  suggests  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  loss 
of  human  life  in  a  foreign  nation  and  the  power  and  politics  of  that  nation 
and  its  portrayal  in  the  American  media. 

The  specific  hypotheses  for  this  study  are: 

1 .  I  expect  that  the  number  of  references  to  foreign  nations  will  covary 
with  the  references  to  disasters,  wars  and  crimes.  This  hypothesis 
supports  the  contention  that  the  news  we  receive  from  foreign  nations 
is  most  often  disaster  news. 

2.  In  order  to  narrow  the  contention  that  disaster  news  is  the  dominant 
news  from  Third  World  countries,  I  expect  that  more  powerful  nations 
(generally,  First  World  nations)  will  dominate  the  news  from  foreign 
countries.  Therefore,  I  expect  to  find  a  closer  relationship  to  disaster 
references  and  less  powerful  countries  than  to  more  powerful 
countries. 
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3.  At  the  same  time,  because  Americans  are  interested  in  a  greater 
variety  of  news  from  our  own  country,  I  expect  that  the  references  to 
disaster  news  would  not  covary  with  the  references  to  national  news. 

4.  As  noted  earlier,  Adams  (1986)  found  that  cultural  proximity  to  the 
United  States  increased  foreign  news  coverage,  while  Herman  and 
Chomsky  (1988)  determined  that  the  tyranny  of  enemy  states 
increased  coverage  of  those  nations  in  certain  instances.  This 
dichotomy  leads  me  to  consider  allegiance  to  the  United  States  as  a 
variable  in  foreign  news  reporting.  Research  constraints  forced  me  to 
operationalize  the  category  of  allegiance  as  one  of  non-allegiance, 
reflected  in  suspension  or  termination  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Having  reversed  this  category  and  considering  the 
previously  mentioned  research,  I  anticipate  that  those  countries  with 
whom  the  United  States  has  suspended  or  terminated  relations  will  be 
in  the  news  more  frequently  than  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  open 
diplomatic  relations.  This  would  support  the  findings  of  Herman  and 
Chomsky,  while  casting  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  on  the 
generalizability  of  Adams'  findings. 

5.  Finally,  I  expect  that,  as  our  world  and  our  technological  capabilities 
have  expanded,  so  has  the  coverage  of  all  foreign  nations.  That  is, 
while  the  critics  may  be  unhappy  with  the  type  and  quality  of  coverage, 
in  fact  I  expect  we  are  doing  a  much  greater  job  of  covering  foreign 
countries  than  we  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  a  longitudinal  look  at 
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references  to  foreign  countries,  I  expect  the  total  number  of  references 
to  increase  over  the  period  examined. 

As  a  esult  of  this  research,  I  plan  to  present  a  ratio  of  foreign  news 
coverage  by  type  of  country,  which  can  be  used  to  further  research  this 
element  of  news  coverage  and  predict  the  relative  frequency  of  news 
coverage  for  a  given  type  of  country.  This  ratio  will  reflect  the  relative 
news  value  of  the  foreign  nations  in  the  American  media. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


METHODOLOGY 

This  study  consisted  of  two  methodological  stages,  a  computerized 
content  analysis  using  the  GENCA  program  developed  by  Dr.  Wayne 
Danielson  (University  of  Texas  at  Austin),  and  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
resulting  data,  using  the  SPSSX  statistical  program  package. 

GENCA 

The  GENCA  (General  Content  Analysis)  program  is  a  BASIC 
program  designed  to  search  text  for  key  words. 

The  user  designs  the  key  word  vocabulary  to  represent  the  concept 
to  be  tested.  He  or  she  then  enters  the  vocabulary  into  the  GENCA 
program,  where  it  is  sorted  by  category.  The  program  reads  the  assigned 
text  and  looks  for  the  words  listed  in  the  vocabuiary. 

When  a  word  is  found  which  is  contained  in  the  vocabulary,  the 
program  records  a  “hit.”  At  the  end  of  the  text,  the  total  number  of  hits  per 
category  is  computed,  and  the  program  determines  the  percentage  of 
words  of  the  entire  text  found  in  each  category.  This  percentage  score 
was  used  for  the  raw  data  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

Since  any  given  text  has  a  large  percentage  of  articles,  connecting 
words,  prepositions  and  verb  tense  qualifiers,  the  percentage  of  noun  or 
verb  vocabulary  words  is  often  quite  low.  But  also  as  a  result  of  the  large 
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number  of  gram  mar- related  words,  the  frequent  use  o*  nouns  listed  in  a 
general  vocabulary  can  represent  a  predominant  trend. 

For  an  example  of  how  GENCA  works  in  anatyzing  text,  see  the 
sample  text  in  Figure  1 .  This  text  is  ten  sentences  taken  from  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  for  August  24, 1 985.  This  was  analyzed  by 
GENCA,  using  the  vocabularies  in  Appendix  1.  The  results  are  found  in 
Figure  2. 


THE  VOCABULARIES 

Krippendorf  (1980)  discusses  the  importance  and  limitations  of  data 

language  in  content  analysis.  By  his  definition, 

The  descriptive  apparatus  into  which  terms  an  analyst  casts 
his  data  is  called  a  data  language...  Data  languages  must  be 
free  of  syntactical  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies.  Data 
languages  must  satisfy  the  formal  demands  made  by  an 
analytical  technique  to  be  applicable.  Data  languages  must 
possess  the  descriptive  capacity  to  provide  enough 
information  about  the  phenomena  of  interest  to  be 
conclusive.19 

In  order  to  test  the  various  hypotheses  of  this  study,  I  designed  six  separate 
vocabularies.20 


19  Krippendorf  (1980),  p.  85. 

20  The  actual  vocabularies  used  are  listed  at  Appendix  1 . 
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Figure  1 
Sample  Text 

NYA  24  AUG  1985 

But  no  one  moved  to  correct  the  failures,  and  the  significance  of  those 
errors  was  not  recognized  until  the  toxic  leak  occurred,  the  officials  added. 
In  1965,  reservoir  levels  dropped  to  25  percent,  their  lowest  level  ever. 
Software  can  translate  the  text  appearing  on  a  computer  screen  into 
printed  Braille.  If  you  can’t  see,  don’t  worry;  the  machine  does.  The 
officials  said  they  expected  the  reservoir  levels  to  reach  their  low  point  in 
November,  but  a  spokesman  for  the  city’s  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  said  th-'-e  was  not  way  to  predict  when  the  refilling  of  the 
reservoirs  would  begin.  If  rain  and  snow  fall  in  only  normal  amounts,  he 
said,  the  city  will  face  a  second  summer  of  drought.  Mr.  McCarthy  said  the 
city  was  relying  on  restrictions  already  in  effect  and  on  increased  voluntary 
conservation  to  cut  water  consumption  to  1 .1  billion  gallons  a  day,  from  its 
present  level  of  1.25  billion.  The  Council  President  said  she  did  not  think 
she  had  made  a  mistake  in  pursuing  the  court  case.  A  statement  released 
by  the  East  German  press  agency  A.D.N.  reported  that  Mr.  Tiedge,  a  19- 
year  veteran  of  the  Federal  Office  for  the  Defense  of  the  Constitution,  had 
“crossed  to”  East  Germany  and  asked  for  asylum.  British  Airways  said 
today  that  it  had  not  been  told  of  the  results  of  an  American  investigation 
into  the  reliability  of  aircraft  engines  of  the  type  implicated  in  an  airliner  fire 
in  northern  England. 
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Figure  2 

Sample  GENCA  Results 


Category  1 
Category  2 
Category  3 

Category  4 
Category  5 
Category  6 


Disaster 

Total  0  0.00% 

National 

American  1  0.00% 

Diplomatic  Relations/Power  (1985-1989) 
British  1  0.41% 

East  German  1  0.41% 

East  Germany  1  0.41% 

England  1  0.41% 

Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power 
Total  0  0.00% 

No  Diplomatic  Relations/Power 
Total  0  0.00% 

No  Diplomatic  Relations/Non-Power 
Total  0  0.00% 


This  text  dealt  mainly  with  Diplomatic  Relations/Power 
Total  words  =  242 
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The  first  vocabulary  includes  words  which  represent  the 
disaster/tragedy  category.  Burgoon,  Burgoon,  and  Wilkinson  (1983) 
included  “natural  disasters,  tragedies,  accidents  and  crime”  in  the  category 
which  they  label  as  “sensational  news."21  Since  media  coverage  of  the 
loss  of  human  life  is  one  focus  of  this  study,  I  expanded  this  category  by 
adding  war  terms.  In  this  way,  it  was  not  necessary  to  sort  out  the  type  of 
event  which  caused  the  loss  of  life  reflected  in  the  disaster  terms. 

Examples  of  disaster  key  words  are  kill,  killed,  killing,  earthquake,  terrorist, 
and  bomb. 

Vocabulary  2  consists  of  words  such  as  America,  American  and 
various  United  States  city  names  indicated  to  give  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
references  to  the  United  States.  Clearly,  these  words  alone  will  not  sort 
out  all  national  news  references,  but  they  give  some  indication  of  national 
news  references  while  not  going  into  more  depth  than  the  international 
news  vocabularies  do. 

Vocabularies  3  through  6  are  the  international  news  vocabularies. 
Taken  together,  they  list  all  countries  with  whom  the  United  States  has  had 
diplomatic  relations.  Collectively,  they  represent  all  international  news 
reference  key  words.  Apart,  they  indicate  the  country’s  diplomatic  position 
relative  to  the  United  States  and  the  level  of  influence  or  power  which  the 
country  evinces.  Taken  separately,  each  category  reflects  the  various 
countries’  power  and  diplomatic  position  by  year.  The  categories  are: 


Burgoon,  Burgoon  and  Wilkinson  (1983),  p.  75. 
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Category  3:  Diplomatic  relations/Power 
Category  4:  Diplomatic  relations/Non-power 
Category  5:  No  diplomatic  relations/Power 
Category  6:  No  diplomatic  relations/Non-power 
In  the  category  titles,  “diplomatic  relations”  includes  countries  which 
had  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  for  the  year  or  years 
included  in  the  vocabulary.  “No  diplomatic  relations”  indicates  that  the 
countries  in  that  list  were  in  a  hostile  relationship  with  the  United  States, 
serious  enough  that  diplomatic  relations  between  that  nation  and  the 
United  States  had  been  suspended  or  terminated.  For  example,  in  1943 
England  would  be  in  the  “Diplomatic  Relations”  category  and  Japan  would 
be  in  the  “No  diplomatic  Relations"  category. 

The  information  on  diplomatic  relations  comes  from  Appendix  C  of 
Findling’s  Dictionary  of  American  Diplomatic  History,  which  consists  of  a 
by-country  list  of  “Initiation,  Suspension  and  Termination  of  Diplomatic 
Relations”22  with  the  United  States. 

The  level  of  power  of  each  country  is  defined  loosely  as  the  weld- 
wide  influence  of  that  nation,  regardless  of  whether  is  is  economically, 
politically  or  socially  influential.  Usually,  a  country  is  powerful  in  all  three 
ways,  if  at  all.  The  decision  to  categorize  a  nation  as  a  power  or  a  non¬ 
power  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  Nations  considered  to  be  “First  World" 
nations  were  all  listed  as  powers.  Nations  considered  developing  or  “Third 
World”  nations  were  all  listed  as  non-powers.  For  example,  England  and 

22 


Findling  (1989),  p.  595. 
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Russia  or  the  Soviet  Union  were  considered  powerful  countries  throughout 
this  period.  Colombia,  Cuba  and  other  small,  developing  countries  were 
categorized  as  non-powers.  Those  nations  that  are  “Second  World” 
nations  were  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  the  category 
determined  by  that  country’s  past  or  present  ability  to  affect  world  affairs. 

The  resulting  four  vocabularies  were  mutually  exclusive  listings 
combining  the  two  variables  of  diplomatic  relationship  to  the  United  States 
and  world-wide  power.  England  would  be  in  the  Diplomatic 
Relations/Power  category,  while  (depending  on  the  year)  Germany  would 
be  in  the  No  Diplomatic  Relations/Power  category  or  the  Diplomatic 
Relations/Power  category.  Likewise,  depending  on  the  year,  Cuba  could 
be  in  the  Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power  category  or  the  No  Diplomatic 
Relations/Non-power  category. 

The  analysis  for  these  vocabularies  was  done  by  year  over  the 
entire  105-year  text  sample,  with  the  vocabularies  reflecting  by  year  the 
changes  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  result  was  73 
slightly  different  vocabularies,  one  for  each  year  in  which  any  nation 
changed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  As  a  means  of  saving 
space,  only  the  1985-1989  vocabulary  is  listed  in  the  appendix. 

THE  SAMPLE 

The  text  sample  for  this  content  analysis  consists  of  a  random 
sample  of  sentences  from  the  front  pages  of  two  elite  American 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Thirty 
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sentences  were  selected  per  year  from  each  newspaper  for  the  period 
from  1885  through  1989. 

The  sample  was  collected  by  a  variety  of  students  and  classes  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  The  sampling  technique  used  was  a  random 
sampling  computer  program  developed  by  Edmund  G.  Elfers.  Three 
samples  consisting  of  ten  sentences  per  year  were  collected.  Sample  “A" 
was  the  result  of  work  by  students  in  Dr.  Wayne  Danielson’s  J381  Content 
Analysis  class  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  for  spring  semester 
1988.  Sample  “B"  was  developed  by  Bernadette  Barker-Plummer  and 
Candace  Beaver,  using  the  same  sampling  method.  And  Sample  “C”  was 
drawn  by  students  in  Dr.  Dominic  Lasorsa's  J363  Mass  Communication 
Theory  class  and  his  J381  Graduate  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 
class  (again,  using  the  same  method).  The  final  sample  was  completed  by 
Susan  Hightower  and  Dae  S.  Im. 

The  resultant  sample  includes  a  total  of  6,300  sentences,  60  per 
year  or  30  per  newspaper  per  year  for  105  years.  The  average  sentence 
length  is  26  words  per  sentence  for  a  total  of  approximately  164,000 
words. 


THE  ANALYSIS 

The  methods  of  this  study  are  similar  to  the  methods  used  by 
Barker-Plummer  (1989)23  in  her  trend  analysis  of  attribution  sources.  The 
four  samples  used  by  Barker-Plummer  are  the  same  as  the  “A”  and  "B” 

23  Barker-Plummer  (1989),  pp.  24  29 
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samples  noted  above.  The  statistical  analysis  follows  the  same  pattern 
where  appropriate. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  done  for  each  category. 
The  sample  was  split  by  newspaper  and  by  year. 

Statistically  significant  positive  relationships  between  any  category 
and  time  were  interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  number  of  references  to  that 
category  increased  over  time. 

A  statistically  significant  positive  relationship  between 
disaster/tragedy  references  and  the  appropriate  country  category  (national, 
international,  diplomatic  relations/power,  diplomatic  relations/non-power, 
no  diplomatic  relations/power,  no  diplomatic  relations/non-power)  was 
taken  to  mean  that  the  news  coverage  of  that  country  covaried  with  the 
disaster/tragedy  news  occurrences. 

A  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  was  then  performed 
on  the  data  from  each  country  category  to  determine  the  mean  differences 
between  categories.  The  resulting  means  are  interpreted  to  indicate  the 
relative  amount  of  coverage  for  each  country  type.  The  purpose  of  this 
analysis  was  to  determine  a  ratio  of  international  news  coverage  similar  to 
the  one  reported  by  Adams.24 


24 


Adams  (1986),  p.  122. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  content  analysis  and  subsequent  statistical 
analyses  are  presented  in  the  following  order: 

A.  Correlations  between  disaster  news  and  national,  international 
and  country-type  categories. 

B.  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  (MANOVA)  used  to 
demonstrate  relative  amounts  of  coverage  by  country-type. 

C.  Longitudinal  trend  analysis  using  correlations  between  time  and 
other  variables. 

The  yearly  samples  were  combined  into  21  five  year  aggregates. 
With  three  samples  of  each  of  two  newspapers,  the  number  of  cases 
became  126. Separate  analysis  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  revealed  no  differences  in  coverage,  so  the  two  samples 
were  combined. 

How  Disaster  News  Relates  to  National  and  International  News 

To  review,  the  first  three  hypotheses  of  this  study  anticipate  that 
a)  international  news  references  would  covary  with  disaster  news 
references,  b)  that  the  covariation  with  disaster  news  would  be  stronger 
with  powerful  countries  than  with  less  powerful  countries,  and  c)  that  there 
would  be  no  significant  correlation  between  national  news  references  and 
disaster  references. 
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The  results  of  this  study  support  all  three  of  these  hypotheses.  The 
results  of  the  Pearson's  product-moment  correlations  for  disaster  news 
and  national,  international  and  country-type  categories  are  listed  in 
Table  1 . 

As  Table  1  indicates,  there  are  significant  relationships  between 
disaster  news  references  and  international  news  references.  Furthermore, 
when  the  international  news  references  are  divided  by  country  type,  the 
significant  relationship  with  disaster  news  references  holds  true  for  three 
of  the  four  country  types. 

The  relationship  between  disaster  news  and  the  two  categories  of 
powerful  countries  is  significant  at  the  .001  level  in  both  cases.  The 
relationship  between  disaster  news  and  the  Diplomatic  Relations/Non¬ 
power  category  is  significant  at  the  .05  level,  while  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  disaster  news  references  and  references  to 
countries  in  the  No  Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power  category.  Powerful 
countries  clearly  receive  more  disaster  news  coverage  which  supports  the 
second  hypothesis. 

There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  national  news 
references  and  disaster  news  references,  supporting  the  third  hypothesis 
that  since  our  national  interests  are  broader,  national  news  coverage  is 
not  limited  to  disaster  news. 

Figure  3  graphically  represents  the  number  of  hits  per  10,000  words 
within  the  five  year  aggregates.  This  demonstrates  the  strong  relationship 
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between  international  news  references  and  disaster  news  references  and 
the  comparable  lack  of  covariation  of  national  news. 

The  spikes  in  Figure  3  are  event  driven,  as  indicated.  The  disaster 
references  are  often  war  references,  especially  around  the  time  of  the  two 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War.  The  upim^  at  the  end  reflects  both  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  Iranian  hostage  situation.  Clearly,  we  refer  to  other 
nations  in  the  news  more  often  when  we  are  in  major  conflicts. 

Two  interesting  and  unexpected  developments  arose  from  the 
results  of  this  correlation.  First,  one  may  wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  No 
Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power  country  references  do  not  covary 
consistently  with  the  disaster  references,  but  do  appear  to  have  a 
significant  positive  relationship  with  the  national  news  references. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  in  this  country-type  category 
were  skewed.  Of  the  126  cases,  103  had  no  references  to  any  country  in 
this  category.  In  the  remaining  23  cases,  the  entire  range  was  merely  from 
5  to  53  (references  per  10,000  words). 

However,  the  data  for  the  No  Diplomatic  Relations/Power  category 
were  almost  equally  shallow  while  tne  correlation  of  that  category  to 
disaster  news  references  was  significant  at  the  .001  level.  This  category  is 
often  the  countries  at  war  w>th  the  United  States.  This  may  account  for 
lack  of  reporting  of  loss  of  He  in  those  nations,  and  the  resultant  lack  of 
covariance. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  lack  of  covariation  between  disaster 
news  and  No  Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power  country  references  is 
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explained  at  least  in  pari  by  the  relationship  between  national  news 
references  and  references  to  that  country  type. 

Since  there  is  a  significant  (p  <  .05)  relationship  between  these  two 
categones,  I  returned  to  that  original  text  to  look  for  a  pattern  in  the 
reference  usages.  It  appears  that  in  the  sample  text,  references  to 
countries  in  the  No  Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power  category  are  often 
made  in  relation  to  their  hostile  status  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
common  in  text  referring  to  Cuba  during  and  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  incident, 
and  with  Vietnam  and  Iran  after  the  United  States’  conflicts  with  those 
countries.  I  refer  to  this  phenomenon  as  “ethnocentric  contextualization” 
and  discuss  it  further  in  the  final  chapter. 

The  other  interesting  wrinkle  in  the  analysis  of  the  results  is  the 
discovery  of  a  significant  negative  relationship  between  references  to 
Diplomatic  Relations/Non-power  country  references  and  No  Diplomatic 
Relations/Power  country  references.  On  the  surface,  this  implies  that 
those  two  country  types  tend  to  push  each  other  out  of  the  news  in  what 
Adams  (1986)  calls  "a  zero-sum  game.”25  However,  these  are  the  only 
two  country-types  with  this  sort  of  a  relationship.  One  would  expect  that,  if 
Adams’  contention  is  true,  the  four  country  types  would  all  interact  in  the 
same  manner.  Again,  this  will  be  discussed  further  in  Chapter  Five. 


25  ibid. 
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Relative  Amount  of  References  Among  Country  Types  in 
International  News  References 

The  fourth  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  assessed  by  comparing  the 
descriptive  statistics  of  the  four  country-type  categories.  Taken  together, 
these  four  categories  make  up  the  international  news  category.  The 
relative  size  of  these  components  is  shown  through  the  mean  and  median 
scores  listed  in  Table  2. 

As  I  stated  in  Hypothesis  Four.  I  expected  that  the  American  media 
would  pay  more  attention  (make  more  frequent  references  to)  our  enemies 
than  to  our  allies.  Proving  this  hypothesis  would  support  Herman  and 
Chomsky’s  (1988)  contention  that  we  give  more  media  attention  to  our 
enemies  “worthy"  victims  that  we  give  to  our  client  states’  "unworthy” 
victims. 

The  data  clearly  did  not  support  this  hypothesis.  Quite  the  opposite, 
we  clearly  make  far  more  references  to  the  countries  with  whom  we  have 
diplomatic  relations  than  those  with  whom  we  do  not.  This  may  indirectly 
support  Adams  (1986)  results  which  indicate  that  countries  with  whom  we 
have  certain  ties  (heritage,  tourism,  cultural  proximity  factors)  are  the 
countries  which  get  the  most  media  coverage.  Issues  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  outcome  of  this  analysis  will  be  further  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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Changes  in  International  News  References  Over  Time 
Finally,  to  test  the  fifth  hypothesis,  I  did  another  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  on  the  data,  this  time  using  the  year  as  the 
independent  variable  to  assess  the  longitudinal  trend  in  international 
news  coverage.  This  is  similar  to  Barker-Plummer’s  (1989)  trend  analysis 
of  attribution  changes  over  time. 

I  anticipated  a  positive  correlation  between  the  year  and  the 
number  of  international  news  references.  As  indicated  in  Table  1 ,  this  did 
not  hold  true  for  all  four  country-type  categories  of  international  news. 

The  hypothesis  did  hold  true  for  the  international  news  category  as 
a  whole.  Neither  the  Diplomatic  Relations/Power  category  which  had  the 
greatest  number  of  references  overall,  nor  the  No  Diplomatic 
Relations/Power  category  had  a  significant  increase  over  time.  Both  of  the 
Non-power  categories  (Diplomatic  Relations  and  No  Diplomatic  Relations) 
had  a  significant  increase  over  time. 

These  results  indicate  that  while  the  American  media  have  always 
covered  the  powerful  counties  of  the  world,  there  is  a  trend  toward  more 
coverage  from  the  not-so-powerful  or  developing  countries.  Certainly,  at 
least  some  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  improved  technology  which  provides 
better  access  to  remote  parts  of  the  world.  These  results  partially  support 
the  fifth  hypothesis. 
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Table  1 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlations  Indicating 
Relations  Between  Disaster  and  Country  Refe  ^..ces 


Natl 

Inti 

D/P 

D/NP 

ND/P 

ND/NP1 

Disaster 

-.043 

.51*** 

.43*** 

.20* 

.43*** 

.03 

National 

.13 

.10 

.09 

-.07 

.20 

International 

.87*** 

.52*** 

.45*** 

27** 

Diplomatic  Relations/ 

Power  (D/P) 

18* 

.38*** 

09 

Diplomatic  Relations/ 
Non-power(D/NP) 

-.20* 

.01 

No  Diplomatic  Relations/ 
Power(ND/P) 

.02 

Cell  entries  are  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients 
n=l26 

•  =  p  <  .05,  **  =  p<.01,  ***  =  p<.00l 


1  No  diplomatic  relations/non-powerr 
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Table  2 

Mean,  Median,  Minimum  and  Maximum 
Descriptive  Statistics  by  Country  Type 

(References  per  10,000  words) 


MEAN 

MEDIAN 

MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 

N 

Diplomatic  Relations/ 

Power 

48.81 

44.00 

0.0 

141.00 

126 

Diplomatic  Relations/ 
Non-Power 

19.79 

11.00 

0.0 

102.00 

126 

No  Diplomatic  Relations/ 
Power 

4.96 

0.00 

0.0 

92.00 

126 

No  Diplomatic  Relations/ 
Non-power 

4  25 

9.00 

9.0 

53.00 

126 

Table  3 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlations  Indicating 
The  Longitudinal  Analysis 

Relations  Between  Time  and  International  References 


Inti 

D/P 

D/NP 

ND/P 

ND/NP 

Year 

.33*** 

12 

40*** 

02 

36*** 

(other  cross-correlations  listed  in  Table  1) 

Cell  entries  are  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients 

n=126 

*  *  P  <  .05,  **  =  p  <  .01,  ***  =  p<.00l 


Figure  3 

Disaster,  National  and  International  News  References,  1885  -  1985 
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Figure  4 

International  News  References  by  Country  Type  1885 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


DISCUSSION/CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  this  content  analysis  demonstrate  a  strong 
relationship  between  international  news  references  and  disaster  news 
references.  To  repeat,  these  two  types  of  references  covary  directly  and 
their  relationship  is  consistent  at  the  .001  level  (f=. 51).  This  relationship 
holds  true  especially  during  the  war  years,  when  the  greatest  number  of 
references  to  other  nations  and  to  disaster  are  made. 

In  this  study,  the  strong  relationship  between  foreign  news  ana 
disaster  reporting  supports  the  earlier  findings  of  Adams  (1986)  and  Potter 
(1987).  The  results  indicate  that  a  large  amount  of  foreign  news  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  New-YorK  Timss  and  the  Los  Anaeles  Times  fits  the 
disaster  category  and  four  subcategories  of  natural  disaster,  accident, 
crime  and  military/war  coverage. 

The  division  of  the  foreign  news  into  the  four  categories  of 
diplomatic  relations/power,  diplomatic  relations/non-power,  no  diplomatic 
relations/power  and  no  diplomatic  relations/non-power  further  indicates 
that  there  is  proportionately  a  much  larger  share  of  news  devoted  to 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States  has  diplomatic  relations  and 
powerful  countries.  This  supports  Rosenblum’s  contentions  on  the 
methods  and  convenience  of  First  World  coverage  versus  Third  World 
coverage. 
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On  the  surface,  the  absence  of  a  relationship  between  references  to 
countries  in  the  no  diplomatic  relations/non-power  category  and  disaster 
news  implies  that  foreign  correspondents  may,  in  fact,  cover  news  from 
those  countries  which  is  not  disaster  related. 

However,  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  Third  World  reporting  detected 
has  probably  skewed  the  results  by  not  being  strong  enough  to  affect  the 
total.  Additionally,  in  the  time  period  where  more  frequent  references  were 
made  to  those  nations  (1960-1985),  the  countries  cited  were  most  often 
those  at  war  with  the  United  States.  It  must  be  considered  that  those 
stories  do  not  reflect  the  country  cited  as  much  as  that  country’s 
relationship  to  the  United  States. 

By  applying  this  latter  idea  to  the  data  on  the  powerful  countries,  a 
similar  result  is  apparent.  During  the  years  preceding  the  United  States’ 
entry  into  the  World  Wars,  there  is  less  coverage  of  foreign  news  than 
during  the  years  when  U.S.  involvement  peaked.  That  is,  foreign  news 
coverage  increased  when  the  foreigners  in  the  news  are  in  a  dramatic 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  be  they  enemy  or  ally. 

This  relationship  is  seen  consistently  throughout  disaster  reporting. 
One  rarely  hears  news  of  a  hijacking  or  plane  crash  without  the  first 
statistic  quoted  being  the  number  of  Americans  on  board. 

Should  professional  news  organizations  realistically  attempt  to 
change  this  ethnocentric  contextualization  of  foreign  news?  It  is  very 
human  to  respond  with  more  interest  about  people  and  issues  with  which 
re  identify.  It  is  also  a  deeply  rooted  survival  trait  to  be  more  concerned 
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with  the  entities  which  have  the  most  power  over  our  own  lives.  So  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  media  audience  and  the  media  themselves  would  be 
most  interested  in  news  (and,  in  this  case,  disasters)  which  involve  similar 
and  proximal  nations. 

Based  on  Adams’  research,  the  larger  number  of  references  to 
those  countries  with  whom  the  United  States  has  diplomatic  relations  and 
especially  those  with  power  commensurate  to  the  United  States  is  to  be 
expected  because  those  countries  are  the  most  similar  to  the  United 
States  and  have  the  most  political,  economic,  and  social  impact  on  the 
United  States. 

The  “ideal"  of  equal  treatment  for  all  nations  may  not  be  the  ideal 
after  all,  in  this  age  of  information  overload.  Graber  (1988)  found  this  to  be 
true  in  the  news  consumer's  selection  or  rejection  of  foreign  news. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  amount  of  coverage  for  each  of 
the  four  country-types.  If  one  equates  number  of  references  with  the 
graphic  of  the  country  or  its  people,  as  did  Gerbner  and  Maranyi  (1984), 
this  research  finds  that  1  person  from  a  no  diplomatic  relations/non-power 
country  equals  1.25  persons  from  a  no  diplomatic  relations/power  country 
or  5  persons  from  a  diplomatic  relations/non-power  country  or  12  persons 
from  a  diplomatic  relations/power  country. 

While  this  ratio  of  news  coverage  is  an  average  across  more  than  a 
century,  coverage  for  less  powerful  nations  appears  to  be  improving  over 
time.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  which  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  foreign  news 
reporting.  Since  coverage  of  less  powerful  nations  appears  to  be 
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significantly  increasing  while  coverage  of  powerful  nations  remains 
unchanged,  perhaps  the  disparity  in  coverage  will  diminish. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

As  interesting  as  these  data  are,  there  are  limitations  to  their 
usefulness. 

Computerized  content  analysis  has  major  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Once  the  computer  is  programmed,  the  test  is  highly 
reliable,  always  coding  words  the  same  way,  never  making  “human”  error. 
In  order  to  have  such  reliability,  however,  you  sacrifice  a  measure  of 
validity. 

One  word  may  have  a  variety  of  meanings,  which  the  computer  is 
not  programmed  to  recognize.  "Mine”  is  an  example  of  a  word  that  can  not 
be  included  in  the  computer’s  vocabulary  list,  because  it  has  such  a  wide 
range  of  meanings. 

Another  validity  problem  can  arise  in  this  type  of  research.  A  thirty- 
sentence  text  may  contain  several  disaster  reference  words  and  several 
country  names  which  belong  in  the  international  news  reference 
categories.  But  those  words  may  not  come  from  the  same  sentence,  which 
casts  doubt  on  the  validity  of  a  correlation  of  those  variables. 

There  are  other  methods  of  content  analysis  which  are  revealing  in 
other  ways.  Adams  (1986)  and  Herman  and  Chomsky  (1988)  both  use 
outside  sources  to  make  up  a  referent  real-life  framework  with  which  to 
compare  news  coverage.  Adams  used  actual  disaster  occurrences  to 
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compare  news  reporting  to.  Herman  and  Chomsky  examined  news 
coverage  of  victims  of  persecution  by  comparing  coverage  of  deaths  of 
victims.  This  method  increases  the  validity  of  the  study,  but  it  does  not 
have  the  advantage  of  computer  coding. 

Unfortunately,  that  method  uses  huge  amounts  of  data  and  is 
unwieldy  for  longitudinal  research.  Further  investigations  into  the 
character  of  foreign  news  coverage  may  seek  to  incorporate  both  forms  of 
content  analysis  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  research. 

Another  weakness  of  this  research  is  that  it  examines  only  two 
newspapers  and  no  broadcast  news.  This  shortcoming  could  be 
overcome  by  future  researchers  into  this  area,  by  using  the  same  methods 
but  adding  text  samples  form  the  broadcast  media. 

I  also  hope  that  future  research  will  further  examine  the  relationship 
of  country-type  to  foreign  news  coverage.  In  attempting  to  strengthen 
reliability  in  development  of  the  vocabularies,  I  limited  the  country  types. 
Another  validity  problem  arises  here.  For  example,  I  think  most  Americans 
living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  would  agree  with  the  contention 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  one  or  our  major  adversaries  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  However,  at  no  time  since  before  World  War  II  has  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  we 
terminated  or  suspended  diplomatic  relations.  So,  the  diplomatic 
relations/no  diplomatic  relations  categories  do  not  tell  the  whole  picture  of 
relationships  with  the  United  States. 
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Conclusion 

Foreign  news  reporting  is  a  difficult,  complex  task.  Providing  the 
American  public  with  understandable,  interesting  information  about 
remote  countries  and  people  is  a  formidable  undertaking.  I  hesitate  to  be 
so  smug  as  to  criticize  the  professional  journalists  and  editors  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  provide  news  of  global  events  to  their  diverse  audience. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  research  has  provided  some  facts  about  the 
foreign  news  picture  that  is  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Perhaps  this  information  will  at  least 
give  journalists  and  editors  something  to  think  about  when  they  make  the 
news  decisions  which  affect  our  image  of  the  world. 

As  Kipling  put  it: 

“If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much...  .” 


APPENDIX  1 

DISASTER  AND  NATIONAL  VOCABULARIES 


2 

disaster 
national 
adversaries,! 
adversary,  1 
america,2 
american,2 
americans,2 
ammo,1 
ammunition, 1 
armed, 1 
armor,  1 
armored,  1 
arrns.1 
army.l 
assailant, 1 
assault,  1 
assaulted,  1 
assaulting, 1 
assaults,  1 
atomic,  1 
attack,  1 
attacked,  1 
attacking,  1 
attacks,  1 
battle,  1 
battlefield,  1 
battlefields,! 
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battlegrounds 

battles,  1 

bodyS 

body  counts 

body  counts.1 

bodies.1 

bombs 

bombards 

bombardments 

bombards.1 

bombed.1 

bombings 

bombins.1 

bombs.1 

boston, 2 

casualties.1 

casualty.1 

ceasefires 

Chicago, 2 

clash.1 

clashed.1 

clashes.1 

combats 

combatants 

combatants.1 

combatting  ,1 

commandos 

commandoesS 

commandos.1 

conflicts 

conflicts.1 

confronts 


confrontation,  1 
confronted,  1 
confronting, 1 
confronts,  1 
coup.l 
coups, 1 
crash,  1 
crashed, 1 
crashes, 1 
crises, 1 
crisis, 1 
dallas,2 
dead.l 
death, 1 
deaths, 1 
demonstration, 1 
demonstrations, 1 
die.l 
died.l 

doughboys, 1 
dying. 1 
earthquakes 
earthquakes, 1 
enemies, 1 
enemy, 1 
fight.l 
fightings 
fights,  1 
forces 
forced,  1 
forces  ,1 
fought.1 


guerilla, 1 
guerillas, 1 
gun.l 
gunned, 1 
gunnery, 1 
gunman, 1 
gunmen, 1 
guns.l 
hijack, 1 
hijacked,  1 
hijacker, 1 
hijackers.l 
hijacking,  1 
hijackings,  1 
hostage, 1 
hostages,  1 
hostile, 1 
hostilities, 1 
hostility, 1 
hurricane, 1 
hurricanes,  1 
infantry, 1 
insurgencies, 1 
insurgency,  1 
invade,  1 
invaded,  1 
invades,  1 
invasion, 1 
invasions,  1 
kill,  1 
killed, 1 
killer, 1 


ordnance  ,1 
Ottawa,  1 
poison, 1 
poisoned, 1 
poisoning, 1 
poisonings, 1 
poisons, 1 
protest,  1 
protested,  1 
protesting,  1 
protests,  1 
raid,  1 
raided,  1 
raiding, 1 
raided,  1 
rape.l 
raped,  1 
rapes,  1 
rapist,  1 
rebel,  1 
rebelling, 1 
rebellion, 1 
rebellions, 1 
revolt,  1 
revolution,  1 
revolutionary,  1 
revolutionary,  1 
riot,  1 
rioted,  1 
rioting,  1 
riots,  1 
sailor,  1 


sailors, 1 
skyjack,  1 
skyjacked,  1 
skyjacker,  1 
skyjackers,  1 
skyjacking,  1 
skyjackings,  1 
soldier, 1 
soldiers, 1 
surrender,  1 
surrendered, 1 
surrenderors,  1 
tank.l 
tanks, 1 
terror,  1 
terrorism,  1 
terronst.i 
terrorists,  1 
terrorize,  1 
terrorized,  1 
terrorizes,  1 
terrorizing, 1 
tidal  wave.l 
tornado, 1 
tornadoes,  1 
tsunami, 1 
unrest,  1 
upheaval,  1 
uprising,  1 
uprisings,  1 
u.s.,2 

united  states, 2 


us, 2 
victim, 1 
victimize^ 
victimized,  1 
victimizes.l 
victims,  1 
violence,  1 
violent,  1 
volcanic,  1 
volcano, 1 
volcanoes, 1 
volcanos,  1 
war,i 
warfare,  1 
warn.l 
warned,  1 
warnings 
warning,  1 
warrior.1 
wartorn.l 
war-torn,  1 
Washington, 2 
weapon, 1 
weaponry.l 
weapons,  1 
wound,  1 
wounded,  1 
wounds, 1 


APPENDIX  2 


INTERNATIONAL  VOCABULARIES 


BY  COUNTRY  TYPE 


4 

diplomatic  relations/power  (1985-1989) 

diplomatic  relations/nonpower 

suspended  or  terminated/power 

suspended  or  terminated/nonpower 

afghan,2 

afghani, 2 

afghans,2 

afghanistan,2 

africaaner,2 

africanners,2 

algeria,2 

algerian,2 

algerians,2 

antigua,2 

argentina,2 

argentinian,2 

argentinians,2 

assie.2 

aussies,2 

australia,2 

australian,2 

australians,2 

austria,2 

austrian,2 

austrians.2 

bahaman,2 
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bahamans,2 

bahamas.2 

bahrain,2 

bangladesh(2 

barbados,2 

barbuda.2 

belgium,2 

belgian,2 

belgians,2 

benin,2 

bolivia,2 

bolivian.2 

bolivians.2 

botswana,2 

botswanan,2 

botswanans,2 

brazil,2 

brazilian.2 

brazilians,2 

britain.l 

british,  1 

brunei.l 

bulgaria,2 

bulgarian,2 

bulgarians,2 

burkina  faso,2 

burma,2 

burmese,2 

burundi,2 

cambodia, 2 

Cambodian, 2 

Cambodians, 2 


cameroon,2 

Canada, 2 

Canadian, 2 

candians,2 

cape  verde  islands, 2 

chad, 2 

chile, 2 

Chilean, 2 

Chileans, 2 

Chinaman, 1 

Chinamen, 1 

Chinese, 1 

Colombia, 2 

Colombians 

Colombians, 2 

Comoro  islands, 2 

Congo, 2 

Congoleses 

costa  ricaS 

costa  rican,2 

costa  ricans,2 

Cuba, 4 

Cuban, 4 

Cubans, 4 

cypriot, 2 

cypriots.2 

cyprus,2 

czechS 

czechs.2 

czechoslovakiaS 

Czechoslovakians 

czechoslovakians.2 


dane,2 

danes,2 

danish.2 

denmark,2 

democratic  republic  of  germany.i 

djibouti,2 

dominica,2 

cominican  republic, 2 

dominican.2 

dominicans,2 

dutch, 2 

dutchman,2 

dutchmen,2 

east  german,  1 

east  germans.l 

east  germany.i 

ecuador,2 

ecuadorans,2 

egypt,2 

egyptian,2 

egyptians,2 

el  Salvador, 2 

england.i 

englanders.l 

english ,  1 

englishman.l 

englishmer.,1 

equaltorial  guinea,4 

ethiopia,2 

ethiopian,2 

ethiopians,2 

federal  republic  of  germany.i 


fijian,2 

fijians.2 

finland.4 

finn,4 

finnish,4 

firms, 4 

f  ranee,  1 

french,  1 

frenchman, 1 

frenchmen.l 

gabon,2 

gambia,2 

gambian,2 

gambians,2 

ghyana,2 

great  britain.l 

greece,2 

greek,2 

greeks,2 

grenada,2 

grenadan,2 

grenadans,2 

guatemala,2 

guatemalan,2 

guatemalans.2 

guyana,2 

guyanan,2 

guyanans,2 

guinea, 2 

guinea-bissau,2 

haiti,2 


haitian,2 

fiaitians.2 

hoiland.2 

honduran,2 

hondurans.2 

honduras.2 

hungarian,2 

hungarians,2 

hungary,2 

iceland,2 

Icelander, 2 

Icelanders, 2 

india,2 

indian,2 

indians,2 

indonesia,2 

indonesian,2 

Indonesians, 2 

iran,4 

iranian,4 

iranians,4 

iraq,2 

iraqi,2 

iraqis,2 

ireland.2 

irish.2 

irishmans 

irishmens 

israel.l 

israeli,  1 

Israelis,  1 

italy.l 


italian.l 

Italians, 1 

ivory  coast, 2 

jamaica,2 

jamaican,2 

jamaicans,2 

japan, 1 

japanese.l 

jap.l 

japs.l 

jordan,2 

jordanian,2 

jordanians,2 

kampuchea,4 

kenya,2 

kenyan,2 

kenyans,2 

kiribati,2 

kuwait,2 

kuwaiti,2 

kuwaitis,2 

laos,4 

laotian,4 

laotians,4 

lebanese,2 

lebanon,2 

lesotho,2 

liberia,2 

liberian,2 

liberians,2 

libya,4 

libyan.4 


Iibyans,4 

luxembourg,2 

madagascar,2 

malawi,2 

mali,2 

malaysia,2 

malaysian,2 

malaysians,2 

maldives,2 

malta.2 

maltese,2 

mauritius,2 

mauritania.2 

mauritanian,2 

mauritanians,2 

mexican,2 

mexicans,2 

mexico,2 

morocco,  2 

moroccan,2 

moroccans,2 

mozambique,2 

nauru.2 

nepal,2 

nepalese,2 

netherlands,2 

nevis,2 

new  Zealand, 2 
new  zealander, 2 
new  zealanders, 2 
nicaragua,2 
nicaraguan,2 


nicaraguans.2 

niger.2 

nigeria,2 

nigerian,2 

nigerians,2 

norway.2 

norwegiari,2 

norwegians,2 

Oman, 2 

Pakistan, 2 

Pakistani, 2 

Pakistanis, 2 

papua  new  guinea, 2 

panama, 2 

Panamanian, 2 

Panamanians, 2 

Paraguay  2 

Paraguayan, 2 

Paraguayans, 2 

people's  republic  of  china, 1 

Peru, 2 

Peruvian, 2 

Peruvians, 2 

Philippines, 2 

philippino,2 

Philippines, 2 

Poland, 2 

pole, 2 

poles, 2 

polish, 2 

Portugal, 2 

Portugeses 


qatar,2 

republic  of  korea,2 
romania,2 
romanian,2 
romanians,2 
russia.l 
russian.l 
russians,1 
rwanda.2 
rwandan,2 
rwandans,2 
salvadoran, 2 
Salvadorans, 2 
Samoa, 2 
samoan, 2 
samoans, 2 
sao  tome  e  principe, 2 
saudi, 2 
saudis, 2 
saudi  arabia,2 
Senegal, 2 
senegalese, 2 
Seychelles, 2 
sierra  leone, 2 
Singapore, 2 
solomon  islands, 2 
Somalia, 2 
somalian,2 
somalians, 2 
south  africa,2 
south  african,2 
south  africans,2 


south  korea.2 
south  korean.2 
south  koreans.2 
Spain, 1 
Spaniard, 1 
Spaniards,  1 
Spanish, 1 
soviet, 1 
soviets, 1 
st  Christopher, 2 
st  lucia,2 
st  Vincent, 2 
Sudan, 2 
Sudanese, 2 
Surinam, 2 
Swaziland, 2 
Sweden, 2 
swede, 2 
swedes, 2 
Swedish, 2 
swiss, 2 
Switzerland, 2 
Syria, 4 
Syrian, 4 
Syrians, 4 
tanzania,2 
tanzanian,2 
tanzanians,2 
thai,2 
thailand,2 
tobago,2 
togo,2 


tonga, 2 

tongan.2 

tongans,2 

trinidad,2 

tunisia,2 

tunisian,2 

tunisians,2 

turk,2 

turkey,  2 

turkish,2 

turks,2 

tuvalu,2 

Uganda, 2 

ugandan, 2 

Ugandans, 2 

union  of  societ  socialist  republics, 2 

united  arab  emirates, 2 

united  kingdom, 1 

Uruguay, 2 

uruguayan,2 

Uruguayans, 2 

upper  volta,2 

Venezuela, 2 

Venezuelan, 2 

Venezuelans, 2 

viet  cong,4 

Vietnam, 4 

Vietnameses 

west  german,  1 

west  germans.l 

west  germany.l 

yemen  arab  republic, 4 


yemenite.4 
yemenites,4 
yugoslavia,2 
yugoslavian,2 
yugoslavians,2 
zaire,  2 
Zambia, 2 
zambian, 2 
zambians, 2 
Zimbabwe, 2 
### 


APPENDIX  3 


DATA  SET 


Sample  ID 

Year 

Disaster 

Ref 

Disaster 

Ref 

Inti 

Ref 

Dip 

Pwr 

Dip 

No  Pwr 

No-Dip 

Power 

No- Dip 
No  Pwr 

NYA001 

1885 

030 

080 

044 

044 

000 

000 

000 

NYA002 

1890 

085 

042 

025 

025 

000 

000 

000 

NYA003 

1895 

123 

082 

036 

024 

012 

000 

000 

NYA004 

1900 

131 

177 

008 

000 

008 

000 

000 

NYA005 

1905 

075 

058 

033 

022 

on 

000 

000 

NYA006 

1910 

088 

080 

071 

071 

000 

000 

000 

NYA007 

1915 

128 

067 

116 

068 

000 

048 

000 

NYA008 

1920 

056 

112 

056 

041 

000 

000 

015 

NYA009 

1925 

104 

083 

074 

053 

021 

000 

000 

NYA010 

1930 

063 

091 

025 

009 

016 

000 

000 

NYA011 

1935 

125 

069 

103 

069 

034 

000 

000 

NYA012 

1940 

241 

085 

220 

118 

102 

000 

000 

NYA013 

1945 

113 

035 

142 

073 

059 

010 

000 

NYA014 

1950 

184 

081 

105 

069 

007 

029 

000 

NYA015 

1955 

079 

079 

136 

083 

053 

000 

000 

NYA016 

1960 

101 

118 

125 

082 

043 

000 

000 

NYA017 

1965 

050 

140 

071 

042 

021 

000 

008 

NYA018 

1970 

112 

056 

106 

053 

046 

000 

007 

NYA019 

1975 

119 

112 

072 

025 

038 

000 

009 

NYA020 

1980 

142 

105 

077 

039 

017 

000 

021 

NY  A  021 

1985 

127 

073 

096 

056 

034 

000 

006 

NYB001 

1886 

058 

048 

029 

019 

000 

000 

010 

NYB002 

1890 

039 

032 

023 

023 

000 

000 

000 

NYB003 

1895 

073 

051 

084 

084 

000 

000 

000 

NYB004 

1900 

079 

043 

095 

087 

008 

000 

000 

NYB005 

1905 

063 

063 

084 

046 

038 

000 

000 

NYB006 

1910 

093 

107 

097 

087 

005 

000 

005 

65 


1  * 

_ » 

67 

NVC018 

1970 

069 

072 

045 

023 

022 

000 

046 

NYC019 

1975 

093 

053 

119 

054 

054 

000 

011 

NYC020 

1780 

031 

064 

152 

050 

049 

000 

053 

NYC021 

1985 

152 

075 

154 

073 

069 

000 

012 

LAA001 

1886 

054 

063 

057 

028 

029 

000 

000 

LAA002 

1890 

092 

083 

053 

044 

009 

000 

000 

LAA003 

1895 

111 

093 

095 

076 

019 

000 

000 

LAA004 

1900 

088 

016 

014 

007 

007 

000 

000 

LAA005 

1905 

072 

027 

015 

015 

0  00 

000 

000 

LAA006 

1910 

104 

059 

054 

033 

012 

000 

009 

LAA007 

1915 

287 

026 

144 

102 

008 

024 

010 

LAA008 

1920 

094 

058 

101 

069 

009 

023 

000 

LAA009 

1925 

131 

046 

075 

051 

024 

000 

000 

LAA010 

1930 

060 

043 

071 

054 

017 

000 

000 

LAA011 

1935 

154 

057 

029 

015 

014 

000 

000 

LAA012 

1940 

285 

041 

088 

060 

000 

028 

000 

LAA013 

1945 

243 

061 

054 

032 

000 

028 

000 

LAA014 

1950 

134 

008 

072 

062 

000 

010 

000 

LAA015 

1955 

111 

056 

052 

044 

008 

000 

000 

LAA016 

1960 

183 

108 

136 

041 

087 

000 

008 

LAAQ17 

1965 

124 

078 

069 

055 

008 

000 

006 

LAA018 

1970 

082 

073 

048 

026 

011 

000 

011 

LAA019 

1975 

056 

008 

033 

024 

009 

000 

000 

LAA020 

1980 

091 

056 

082 

044 

038 

000 

000 

LAA021 

1985 

121 

020 

031 

015 

016 

000 

000 

LA8001 

1885 

042 

033 

005 

000 

005 

000 

000 

LAB002 

1890 

063 

040 

008 

008 

000 

000 

000 

LA8003 

1895 

152 

038 

061 

023 

038 

000 

000 

LA8004 

1900 

110 

090 

118 

058 

060 

000 

000 

LAB005 

1905 

136 

072 

009 

009 

000 

000 

000 

LA8006 

1910 

035 

070 

013 

013 

000 

000 

009 

LAB007 

1915 

128 

050 

155 

119 

025 

011 

000 
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LAB008 

1920 

129 

LAB009 

1925 

067 

LA8010 

1930 

158 

LAB011 

1935 

080 

IA8012 

1940 

228 

LAB013 

1945 

150 

LAB014 

1950 

147 

LAB015 

1955 

155 

LAB016 

1960 

108 

LAB017 

1965 

125 

LAB018 

1970 

126 

LAB019 

1975 

099 

LAB020 

1980 

196 

LAB021 

1985 

234 

LAC001 

1885 

058 

LAC002 

1890 

125 

LAC003 

1895 

107 

LAC004 

1900 

264 

LAC005 

1905 

070 

IAC006 

1910 

076 

LAC007 

1915 

151 

LAC008 

1920 

097 

LAC009 

1925 

161 

LAC010 

1930 

121 

LAC011 

1935 

107 

LAC012 

1940 

294 

LAC013 

1945 

201 

LAC014 

1950 

150 

LAC015 

1955 

148 

LAC016 

1960 

130 

LAC017 

1965 

082 

LAC018 

1970 

064 

084 

149 

070 

045 

032 

017 

059 

103 

083 

044 

082 

074 

076 

196 

136 

115 

043 

034 

035 

0  49 

041 

024 

079 

054 

059 

103 

041 

062 

134 

041 

027 

034 

000 

074 

015 

009 

102 

132 

095 

090 

077 

055 

035 

038 

029 

091 

035 

035 

09  0 

058 

058 

029 

072 

057 

042 

036 

029 

109 

037 

013 

089 

158 

141 

056 

059 

044 

072 

095 

054 

082 

024 

016 

043 

118 

063 

068 

161 

083 

016 

080 

030 

020 

058 

049 

063 

087 

078 

077 

124 

075 

056 

065 

011 

050 

045 

045 

018 

040 

021 

015 

000 

000 

014 

000 

006 

000 

008 

000 

000 

060 

000 

009 

000 

000 

008 

000 

000 

009 

000 

016 

022 

000 

040 

093 

000 

000 

034 

000 

000 

006 

000 

000 

007 

000 

030 

006 

0  00 

016 

009 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

015 

000 

000 

007 

000 

000 

024 

000 

000 

000 

008 

009 

015 

000 

000 

041 

000 

000 

000 

008 

000 

055 

000 

000 

008 

063 

007 

008 

042 

000 

000 

009 

000 

009 

000 

000 

024 

000 

025 

054 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 
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LAC019 

1975 

074 

066 

077 

010 

067 

000 

000 

LAC020 

1980 

112 

052 

136 

084 

052 

000 

000 

LAC021 

1985 

076 

115 

096 

034 

032 

000 

030 
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